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cans etiam de malis bene facer e quam mala esse non sin ere,'''' where the 
unscrupulous maxim of doing evil that good may come is robbed of its 
human excuse of necessity and established as the principle of divine 
morality. Repellant and contorted as these ultimate metaphysical 
theories may seem, we must not suppose that they destroyed in Saint 
Augustine that practical and devotional idealism which they contra- 
dicted : the region of Christian charity is fortunately far wider and far 
nearer home than that of Christian apologetics. The work of practical 
redemption went on, while the dialectics about the perfection of the 
universe were forgotten, and Saint Augustine never ceased, by a happy 
inconsistency, to bewail the sins and to combat the heresies, in the 
melodramatic punishment of which God's glory would have been so 
beautifully manifested. 

These seem to be the main points which a historian of Saint Augus- 
tine should seek to disentangle and exhibit in their historical relations. 
L'Abbe Martin has been hindered by his preconceived attitude from 
dealing with them in all frankness ; but he furnishes us with materials 
which could lead an unhampered critic to many instructive reflections 
on the genesis and inner structure of that system of thought out of 
which all the philosophy of Christendom has come, either as a sym- 
pathetic expansion or as a partial and hesitating criticism. A study 
of Saint Augustine's eclecticism, making exhaustive such an analysis as 
we have indicated above, would throw a very bright light on the his- 
tory of 'modern philosophy, and on the possible solutions which still 
confront it. We should learn from it, I believe, that many of the 
problems which most puzzle us are perfectly artificial and not involved 
in science or in experience ingenuously considered ; and we should 
learn at the same time to disentangle the religious instincts and genius 
of our great theologians from the unnecessary alliance they had con- 
tracted with pictorial metaphysics and fabulous history. 

G. Santayana. 
Harvard University. 

Greek Thinkers ; A History of Ancient Philosophy. By Theodor 
Gomperz. Vol. I, translated by Laurie Magnus. London, 
John Murray; New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. — pp. xvi, 
610. 

The study of Greek thought has passed through various stages. 
Logically it begins by a study of the literary remains, which must be 
sifted, critically examined, and in some instances reconstructed. The 
philosophical literature, thus brought under control, is our record of 
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Greek thought ; in a sense it may be termed a history of it. Secondly, 
the system of each thinker is studied by itself as though it were an 
independent whole ; it is studied from the standpoint of the philoso- 
pher and his surroundings ; its development is traced, and its influence 
on those to whom it was imparted. No sharp line divides this stage 
from that in which the main end is the explanation of the tenets of 
each thinker by reference to his predecessors, to his physical and 
social environment, and to his own mental make-up. The assumption 
here is that the development of thought in a nation like Greece is a single 
process, of which the different threads reveal themselves gradually to the 
patient enquirer. It is treated like a process in the physical universe, 
and the proximate ' cause ' of each step is sought. The ' natural 
science ' method as applied to history may prove as unprofitable as it 
is insecure, except where genuine historical values are taken into con- 
sideration. To-day, Greek philosophy is studied far more widely than, 
e.g., that of China, not necessarily because the process of its develop- 
ment can be more accurately traced, but because the latter is far less 
fruitful than the former in what commands our esteem. It is hardly 
too much to say that history is written in terms of our own age and 
our own civilization. Its valuation of each term it considers is the 
valuation that the man of to-day places on that term. The history of 
philosophy, after it has criticized the sources, and sought to think 
anew for itself the thoughts of each great thinker, and studied the 
process of civilization in which these thoughts have become possible, 
not to say inevitable, necessarily goes on to judge each thought and 
each thinker by the standard of the student himself. In a word, this 
is no branch of antiquarian research. Like the study of biology, it 
is a study of what we are as thinkers, by investigating the manner in 
which we became what we are. And pedagogically it is the only 
genuine ' introduction to philosophy. ' 

These last statements hold good whatever the manner in which a 
writer presents the subject to his readers. Whether the writer takes 
up each system primarily from its own standpoint ; whether, on the 
other hand, he takes a series of concepts assumed to be fundamental 
and traces the history of these ; or whether with broader outlook he 
seeks to outline the "universal history of the mind of antiquity" 
(p. ix), his larger aim is essentially philosophical. 

The peculiar interest of Professor Gomperz's Griechische Denker, the 
first volume of which now lies before us in an English translation, is its 
frank recognition of this aim. He ' ' endeavors to do equal justice to 
the different tendencies of ancient thought, every one of which has 
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contributed its part to the complete structure of modern intellectual ' ' 
life, " sundering as thoroughly as possible what is enduring and signifi- 
cant from what is indifferent and transient" (p. ix). Such a task 
makes peculiar demands on the writer, for he must be at the same time 
philologist and philosopher. Professor Gomperz has long been known 
for his brilliant criticism and emendation of Greek texts, and the 
present volume is sufficient proof of the breadth and truth of his philo- 
sophic insight. His discussion of the atomic theory (p. 353), or 
again, of the problem of sense perception (pp. 320 f. ) is sufficient indi- 
cation of the modern type of critical philosophy to which this history 
of Greek thought will serve as an introduction. Every chapter, more- 
over, shows a wide acquaintance with the results of modern science ; 
in fact the book gives the first chapters in the history of science, just 
as truly as it does the first chapters in the history of philosophy. 

I can conceive no more interesting task for the philosopher, not to 
say the scientist, than to trace the development of scientific thought 
in this period when it was rapid and successful. The Greek united 
keenness of observation with shrewdness in explanation to a remark- 
able degree. The early doctrines of the Ionic School seem at first to 
be very crude guesses at what the truth might be. But each guess 
starts with an observed fact, and the guess is never a stupid one. It 
should not surprise us, therefore, that the elimination of wild guesses 
was comparatively rapid ; that when early science was started on a false 
track, it should soon be brought back to the right course ; that as 
observation increased in breadth and accuracy, there should be con- 
stant progress toward a genuine knowledge of nature. 

The peculiarity of Professor Gomperz' s history of this process, as 
compared, e. g., with Zeller's great work, is that he does not stop with 
an ' objective ' treatment of the subject. Whether a purely objective 
treatment is possible, is another question. Beginning with Thales, 
the writer asks what elements of modern science were implicitly 
present in his doctrine that all things go back to water as their dp%ij j 
and with each new section the question is asked afresh. The reader 
may have in mind the conception of matter. He learns first that 
these early thinkers recognized the unity of our world, and the fact 
that behind the wonderful complexity of phenomena we are to sup- 
pose a comparatively simple substratum. With Heraclitus's doctrine 
that "all objects are always moving, though their movements elude 
our observation " (Arist. Phys., viii, 3), is compared the statement 
of Lewes {Problems of Life and Mind, II, p. 299), " modern science 
takes it for granted that the molecules of matter are always vibrating 
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or in movement, . . . though these movements are imperceptible." 
The doctrine that matter is unchangeable in quantity and in quality 
first comes out in the teachings of Parmenides (pp. 173 f. ), and it 
underlies the thought of Empedocles no less than that of Anaxagoras 
or the Atomists. As taught by Parmenides, Gomperz calls it the 
' ' residue or deposit of the spontaneous disintegration of the doctrine 
of primary matter" (p. 171). At first a metaphysical hypothesis, it 
was made the basis of the ' science ' of the successors of Parmenides, 
and the progress of science ever since has been "bound up with the 
growing belief in the permanence, quantitatively and qualitatively, of 
the contents of space " (p. 174). The next step in this history of 
the doctrine of matter was taken by Empedocles. In his writings 
"we are confronted for the first time with the three fundamental 
conceptions of chemistry : the assumption of a plurality, and of a 
limited plurality of primary elements ; the premise of combination 
in which such elements occur ; and, finally, the recognition of 
numerous quantitative differences or proportional variations of the 
said combinations " (p. 230). Finally we arrive at the enunciation 
of an atomic theory. "According to convention there are a sweet 
and a bitter, a hot and a cold, and according to convention there is 
color. In truth there are atoms and a void" (p. 320, from Demo- 
critus, ed. Mullach, p. 204). After a quotation from Galileo Galilei 
our author continues, " across the twenty-two centuries that stretched 
between these giants of thought, Democritus and Galilei (sic) were 
both fully aware that the so-called secondary qualities of things were 
more than mere arbitrary assumptions, conventional opinions, or ap- 
pellations. ... A true, solid, unchangeable object of cognition in 
the corporeal world has at last been gained, and persistent matter 
stood out as the genuine reality in opposition to the volatile and 
variable qualities of sensation which we call secondary. . . . The in- 
dividual bodies, as the constituent parts of such matter, were dis- 
tinguished from one another by their sizes and shapes alone, inclu- 
sive of their degree of capacity, determined by the size and shape to 
exert an effect on other bodies by impact and pressure" (pp. 321, 
322). 

To go on with the account of the conceptions of modern science as 
they were worked out in this period of Greek thought is foreign to 
my purpose. The reader of Professor Gomperz's book will, I am sure, 
be delighted with the way these questions are treated. The relation 
of the conceptions of matter and force for these early thinkers (pp. 
343 ff. ) ; the discovery of Pythagoras that sound is subject to a nu- 
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merical law (p. 102); the extension of the belief in strict causa- 
tion by Heraclitus until it includes all nature (p. 73); the develop- 
ment of the theory of evolution, from the mere assumption that the 
world-process is a continuous one, from the attempt to explain this 
process as ' rarefaction ' and ' condensation, ' from the belief that it 
begins with fire and ends with fire (p. 65), while the planets are hurled 
off from the central mass in its rapid rotation (p. 218), until at length 
we come to the brilliant conjecture of Empedocles, which really antici- 
pated Darwin's doctrine of the survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for existence (p. 244); the rise of astronomy, as first the roundness of 
the earth and the heavenly bodies was recognized (p. in), then a 
movement of the earth equivalent to rotation (p. 113), and later the 
correct explanation of eclipses and the moon's phases (p. 220), until 
finally the Copernican system was taught by Heraclides and Aris- 
tarchus (cf. pp. 120, 121) — these and other steps in the development 
of science are very clearly outlined in the present volume. 

No doubt certain thinkers who wish to claim every great discovery 
for their own day and generation will find many points to criticize in 
this exposition. To say that Empedocles ' ' takes us at a bound into 
the heart of modern chemistry" (p. 230) will seem an exaggeration. 
And it is an open question whether Empedocles intended to base the 
survival of the fittest organisms on an actual struggle for existence ; to 
say the least, this thought is grasped so indefinitely and presented in 
such a hazy manner that it made little impression on following thinkers. 
The attempt to make the "central fire" of Philolaus the "irresisti- 
ble product of analogical inference" (p. 115) is hardly successful, 
though the thought is developed in an extremely interesting manner. 
And the appeal to the "facts of history" (p. 120), the statement 
that the theory of a central fire "promoted the progress of scientific 
research," for "in less than a century and a half it engendered the 
heliocentric doctrine, ' ' reads like an ex parte defence of a fantastic 
theory. Indeed, it seems to me a fruitless task to defend the value of 
any mere guess by pointing out that it was a stepping-stone to the 
discovery of real scientific truth. 

So much seems really fantastic in the philosophy and the science of 
the pre-Socratic thinkers, that widely different opinions prevail as to 
the value of their work. The casual student of their systems feels first 
the large poetic element in them. That their eyes were open to the 
facts of the world about them, however, and that their imagination 
often grasped the facts of nature in a truly scientific spirit, has been 
abundantly shown by Professor Gomperz. It is no denial of the 
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value of their work to say that the truths they reached were soon for- 
gotten, and that it remained for a much later age to sift the truth from 
the error. The only real question is whether the fruit of their imagi- 
nation is just a series of lucky guesses, or whether it was reached by a 
process essentially the same as that employed by the scientist to-day. 
The net result of Professor Gomperz's researches tends to show that 
the latter is in reality the case. 

Two other features of this treatise will attract the attention of the 
careful reader. Of these the first is the breadth of the writer's view. 
The history of philosophy has often been written as though philosophy 
were a stream following its own bed, receiving some little tributary 
here, and eddying about a rock there, but practically uninfluenced by 
other features of the social landscape. For Professor Gomperz the 
science and philosophy of Greece are integral parts of Greek civiliza- 
tion. The practical science of Egypt and the Babylonian studies of the 
heavens were appropriated by the Greeks along with the elements of 
material civilization and the beginnings of art (p. 95). The Pytha- 
gorean movement, so important for philosophy, drew its inspiration in 
a measure from these foreign sources, as Greece took her place in the 
military and commercial world which centered about the Mediter- 
ranean. Except for the peculiar social influence which tended to 
weaken the authority of religious belief, the search for scientific 
causes would hardly have arisen ; and the same factors which stimu- 
lated the Greek mind to political activity, tended to rouse a curiosity 
in regard to the secrets of nature. Nor was the Greek philosopher a 
unique product of this civilization. Pythagoras was but one among 
many founders of socio-religious communities. The wandering 
Xenophanes was not the first epic poet to set before his audience philo- 
sophical speculation as the substance of his song, for had not Hesiod 
preceded him ? Anaxagoras was one of a group of brilliant intellects 
gathered about Pericles. Empedocles, engineer, healer, and poet, as 
well as student of nature, can only be understood in the multiform life 
of which he was a factor. 

To write the history of Greek philosophy from this larger point of 
view is no easy task ; but the fact that the attempt is made augurs well 
for the progress of our understanding of Greek thought. One result 
of it — and by no means the least important — is the attention that our 
author is led to give to the historians and to the physicians of the 
period considered. The chapter on the Greek physicians presents in 
attractive form very much that is new to the ordinary student of the 
history of philosophy, and it furnishes perhaps the most complete 
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justification possible for the wider view of Greek philosophy taken by 
Professor Gomperz. The history of criticism in Greece remains to be 
written. The foundations of its history, however, are pointed out in 
the present volume. " We have already made acquaintance with two 
of the sources from which the spirit of criticism derived its nourish- 
ment — the metaphysical and dialectical discussions practised by the 
Eleatic philosophers, and the semi-historical method which was applied 
to the myths by Hecataeus and Herodotus. A third source is to be 
traced to the school of the physicians. These aimed at eliminating 
the arbitrary element from the view and knowledge of nature ..." 
(p. 276, cf. p. 313). The unfamiliarity of this part of the field is an 
adequate reason for devoting more space to this topic than perhaps it 
intrinsically deserves. 

In attempting to give an account of philosophy as one side of Greek 
civilization, Professor Gomperz sometimes promulgates his views with 
such positiveness as to rouse opposition. Will "no one dispute the 
assertion" that "practically the entire fairy lore of the Occident is 
derived from India" (p. 95) ? or that Aphrodite is Greek for Semitic 
Afthoret or Ashtoreth (p. 96)? The account of the 'smoke-soul', 
the 0on<'<i, by which all difficulties which had arisen in regard to the 
psychology of the Homeric poems are so easily solved, seems to me 
particularly open to question. Some points about which the reader 
may have doubts, are discussed at length in the author's brilliant 
papers published by the Vienna Academy. In regard to others the 
brevity of the notes perhaps explains why we often have only results 
without the steps leading to the results. 

In addition to this breadth in the author's method of treating the 
subject, the reader will be struck by the absence of purely negative 
discussion. For instance in the chapters on Pythagoras and his 
school we go on from one positive statement to another, and he who 
turns from Zeller's discussion of this topic to that by Gomperz, will 
perhaps miss the negative criticism which fills so much of the earlier 
book. This negative criticism was sadly needed half a century ago, 
and it was a large part of Zeller's work to clear the field of misappre- 
hensions which had grown up both as to the sources of our knowledge 
and the way those sources should be used. The field once cleared, 
there is no less need of the critical spirit than before, but the results 
should be much more positive. It is these positive results which Pro- 
fessor Gomperz seeks to give, and if a question arises now and again 
in the reader's mind, it should not blind his vision to the extremely 
careful way in which the evidence has been sifted. Our knowledge 
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as to the relations of Greece to other and older civilizations has in- 
creased rapidly in the last quarter of a century, not to say in the last 
decade. Again, new data for a knowledge of the Orphic movement 
have been gained as the result of excavations in greater Greece, and 
the new facts place what was already known in an entirely new light. 
The discussion of this question in Germany has by no means ceased, 
and scholars are divided into two camps with reference to the age of 
portions of the Orphic writings. The English reader will welcome 
none the less this first clear statement in his own language of the newer 
view as to the history of this important movement. 

The great charm of the German work is the graphic and picturesque 
manner in which it is written. (Cf. e. g., pp. 155, 180, 295.) The 
writer seeks to ' ' summarize the labors of a lifetime ' ' in such wise that 
the result will appeal " to wide circles of cultivated readers " (p. ix); 
and certainly in America the German work has found a large and ap- 
preciative audience. To do justice to the translation is not an easy 
task. The examples which have already been quoted perhaps in them- 
selves justify the statement that the translation is gracefully written, 
although if the reader is careful to get the meaning of each sentence 
he will not infrequently find it necessary to refer to the German 
original, e. g., p. 19, 1. 33; p. 276 end (a sentence which is incor- 
rectly translated); p. 63, 1. 24 (where Bogen should be translated 
'arch');p. 132,1. 12 (" by this means " ?) and 1. 1 5 (" were admitted 
to the freedom of the godhead or of the source of light " sic); p. 157, 
1. 34 ("the ideals of the people, their masters, and their sources"); 
p. 162, 11. 3 ff., etc. Professor Gomperz is not to be held responsible 
for the following remarkable statement (p. 149) : "The air-hole in 
the ear, for example, he regarded as a resounding board " ; or for the 
statement (p. 13) that writing material " was afforded by the pulp of 
the papyrus shrub, split into slender and flexible strips." 

This last passage leads me to remark that it is unfortunate that the 
translator of such a work should be deficient in his knowledge of things 
Greek. The Greeks did not " mould statues " (p. 156); the win- 
ners' lists at Olympia are not "extant since 776 B. C." (p. 12), nor 
does Gomperz make any such careless statement ; and such phrases as 
"familiarized the market with silver and gold" (p. 8), or "the 
[Greek] customer must often have surprised the merchant making 
entries in his account book" are, to say the least, much more pic- 
turesque than either the facts, or the German to be translated, would 
warrant. And on page 28 it seems odd to read of Mycenaean banquet- 
ing halls with their " plates of beaten metal . . . and their drinking- 
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cups of embossed gold," but in the German it is " banqueting halls 
adorned with sheets of metal ' ' etc. 

It is a thankless task to note instances where the original German 
has not been understood by the translator. In the first sentence (p. 3) 
he seems to have read Beobachtung for Beachtung ; p. 5, 1. 19 "sacri- 
fice of national resources " is very different from Opfer an Volkskraft ; 
p. 19, 1. 3 "limited" experience misses the point of vermeintlich. 
The translator states that he has " discussed every doubtful point ' ' with 
Professor Gomperz (p. vii) ; but anyone who takes pains to compare a 
page of the translation with the original will probably find some error; 
one must assume that these errors were not recognized by the trans- 
lator as " doubtful points." 

In his preface the translator expresses the hope that he has ' ' not been 
entirely unsuccessful in conveying in English something of the bril- 
liance and charm of style which the author's German readers recognize 
and admire in his own" (p. vii). In my opinion his use of poetic 
words (dubiety p. 354, empery p. 128, hearkening ss, transitive p. 24), 
of archaic or obsolete words (diminishment, ordinance for "arrange- 
ment " as in Chaucer, undistracted for " unmoved"), and of unusual 
words {tnultiscient, expiey) does not help to reproduce the style of 
Professor Gomperz. It is rash to criticize the style of an Oxford liter- 
ary man and poet, but one may note the use of plural noun and singu- 
lar verb (p. 19), and the phrase " either by . . . nor by " (p. 309) ; 
I find no analogy for the use of "lucrative " on p. 332, nor for the 
phrase " abuts in " (p. 129). A note might be added to explain 
what is meant by a " drawing-block " (p. 59), for the dictionaries do 
not help one; nor can I understand " hole-in-a-corner mysteries " un- 
less it is a misprint for "hole-and-corner." 

The translator's effort to reproduce the brilliancy of Gomperz's 
style stumbles over more than one metaphor. What is one to say of 
" a yawning gulf" with " stepping stones " over it (p. 24) ? or of the 
phrase " disperse gloomier aspects of belief, and clothe them with 
brilliance " (p. 30) ? or of a man "so malleable and versatile that his 
joints seemed positively liquid " (p. 208) ? Perhaps there is a closely 
veiled sarcasm in the statement by the reviewer of this book in the 
London Spectator for May 18, 1901, to the effect that "The transla- 
tion is excellently done. . . . Such an excellent reproduction of so 
important a foreign work on one of the greatest of themes is an event 

in its way." 

Arthur Fairbanks. 
State University of Iowa. 



